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THE 

RUDIMENTS OF LOGIC. 



OHAP. I. 

Of Simple Terms. 

Sbct. T. The Operations of the mind are enume- 
rated, defined^ and considered metaphysically : 
apprehension, judgment, discourse. AppreheU" 
sion is either complex or incomplex ; judgment 
either affirmative or negative ; the difference be- 
tween judgment and complex apprehension is 
explained, and elucidated by an example : each 
of the operations of the mind is liable to some 
defect^ to which a name is given ; hence is de- 
duced a definition of Logic. — Sect. II. The 
necessity of representing our ideas by some signs 
is shenm ; hence the origin of Wobds : words 
are defined ; they are of three different sorts^ 
simple, complex, decomplex, corresponding to 
the operations of the mind : in giving the rectsons 
for adopting these last three expressions, we are 
brought to consider every argument as resolvable 
into three Propositions, and every proposition 
into three words, and thence we deduce the most 
important definitions of subject, predicate, and 
^copula. — Sect. III. Categorematic words^rede^ 
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*finedy as also the syncategorematic and the mixt : 
what is meant by a verb, in logic, shewn : how 
to consider all grammatical verbs shewn : the 
liOGiOAL Noun is defined and divided. — Sbct. 
IV". Abstraction considered : the existence of 
an universal essence proved; it is represented by 
predicables or universals. — Sect. V. Unitbrsals 
or Predicables proved to be only Jive in num^ 
ber, genus^ difference, species, property, acci- 
dent, ea^h of which is defined : it is concluded, 
that genus is predicated of different species; 
species of different individuals ; difference, pro- 
perty, afid accident, both of different species and 
different individuals: it is concluded also, that 
genus is a logical whole, and species a meta^ 
physical whole, and, consequently, that difference 
divides the genus and constitutes the species,'-^ 
Sect. VI. Genus is of two kinds, highest and 
subaltern ; Species is either subaltern or lowest ; 
what is meant by cognate genera explained: 
concluded, that Differengb is of two hinds, 
specific and generic ; Property, likewise, is 
either specific or generic ; Accident is separable 
or inseparable. — Sect. VII. Division, its defini- 
tion, its analogy to distribution of the whole into 
its parts shewn ; hence are derived the rules for 
dividing properly^ — Sect. VIII. Definition is 
defined; its different hinds shewn; is either 
nominal, accidental. logical, or physical ; its 
-rules are^ghen and proved* 



operations of the mind. o 

§ 1. Of the Operations of the Mind. 

The operations of the miad are in all three : 
1. Simple apprehmsion; 2. Judgment; 3. Di9- 
courae. 

1. Simple apprehension is the bare intellec- 
tual conception of a thing, in some respects 
similar to sensitive perception ; for as the image 
of a thing is in the eye, so is the idea in the 
mind : and it is either incomplex or complex.^ 

Simple incomplex apprehension is that of one 
object^ as, of a pen ; or also of several, con- 
fusedly,^ as pens^ handsy etc. Simple complex 
apprehension is that of several objects, but 
with a certain order and reference, as, of a pen 
in the hand. 

2. Judgment is that by which the mind not 
only perceives two objects, but, as it were, 
sitting on a tribunal, expressly pronounces 
within itself, that they agrpe with or differ 
from each other. 

» It was formerly supposed, that, by simple apprehension, 
the idea of an object was imprinted on the mind, in the same 
manner as, by the faculty of vision, its image is reflected on 
the retina of the eye. Hence apprehension has also been 
sometimes ifftmeA. perception, 

^ Confusedly means taken without any order or gram<^ 
matical reference to each other. 
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For judgement is either affirmative, which is 
also called composition; or negative, which is 
also called division,^ 

Moreover, as well the particle is^ which by 
affirming expresses agreement, as is not^ which 
by denying expresses disagreement, is called 
copula : (just as grammar also has its disjunctive 
conjunctions :) and, by determining this copula, 
judgment differs from complex apprehension. 

For instance ; if a person shall have said 
that an equilateral triangle is equiangular, I 
can, by simple incomplex apprehension, under- 
stand what each separate word of this sentence 
signifies ; but by complea^ what the whole sen- 
tence means. Now, by the light of nature itself 
I know '^ that any two objects must either 
agree or not agree with each other,^^ and there- 
fore that they must be joined by one or other of 
the copulas ; nevertheless I have not yet made 
a judgment, until I shall have determined 
this copula, that is to say, settled within myself 
that these two objects, equilateral triangle^ 

c Afiirmatiye judgment (which is also termed oomposition) 
is that which expresses the agreement of the two objects which 
were compared. Negative judgment, or division, expresses 
their mutual disagreement. Huysh^a Treatise on Logic. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE MIND, 5 

and equiangular triangle^ ought to be united by 

this copula is, and by the other, is not.^ 

S. Discourse is the motion or progress of 

the mind from one judgment to another ; which 

is also termed ratiocination; and is signified 

by an illative copula, such as therefore^ or some 

other similar : for instance, 

He who is out of the power of fortune is happy ; 
The wise man is out of the power of fortune ; 
Ther^ore, The wise man is happy. 

To each of the operations is incident its own 
peculiar defect. To apprehension, indistinct- 
ness ; to judgment, falsity ; to discourse, an 
erroneous mode of inferring. 

Which, when philosophers observed, and had 
devised proper remedies for them, they reduced 
their precepts into one body, and denominated 
the science of them logic, or the art of reason- 
ing. 

Logic, therefore, is ''an instrumental art,^ 

d It must be observed, that the verb to be, in the present 
tense of the iudicative mood, alone constitutes the cupola. 
Huyshe, 

* Discourse, or reasoning, has been frequently confounded 
with reason, which should be guarded against. Huyshe, 

' An instrumental art is an art which is conducive as means 
to some end. And the end or object of logic is to guide and 
direct the mind in the acquisition of knowl^ge. 
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directing the mind in the knowledge of things :'' 
and its parts are three, according to the opera- 
tions of the mind which it directs: 1. On simple 
apprehension; 2. On judgment; 3^ On die- 
course. 

§ 2. Op Words. 

But, since in teaching and disputing, neither 
a thing itself, nor the conception of which it 
is the subject, can conveniently be brought for- 
ward; it is necessary to substitute vicarious 
signs for both ; by teaching the proper use of 
which, logic at the same time instructs the mind 
how to operate properly. 

The signs of this kind^ received amongst 
men, are tcords ; for a word is *'^the siffu of a 
thing or conception, holding by appointment 
the place of that thing or conception f"^ and, 
by its signification, it first maked known the 
conception, and then acts as a substitute for 
the thing. But I say, by appointment ; because 

9 Words are arbitrary signs of our conceptions, and of the 
objects of those conceptions : hence natural sounds, not being 
arbitrary, (le. formed ex instiitUo,) are not regarded as words. 
Huyahe, 
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inarticulate sounds, and such as nature spon- 
taneously suggests, are not thought to belong to 
the art of logic. 

Now that which expresses simple apprehen- 
sion is a simple word; that which expresses 
judgment is a complex word; that which ex- 
presses discourse is a decomplex word. For 
every argument is resolvable into three propo^ 
Hiions or s^tences, and every proposition in- 
cludes in sense always, though not always in 
number, three words; 1. the subject^ or that 
of which some other thing is said ; 2. the pre- 
dicate, or that which is said : 3. the copula^ 
which comes between both ; for the subject and 
predicate, so far as the sense goes, are always 
extremes^ and are therefore called the terms 
of the proposition. 

And hence, therefore, the first part of logic 
IB said to treat of simple terms ; that is to say, 
simple words, which express simple apprehen- 
tiion : the second, concerning proposition, or 
the complex word, which expresses judgment : 
and the third, concerning syllogism^ or the 
decomplex word, by which argumentation or 
discourse is expressed. 

b2 
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§ 3. Of the DiTiaioNS op Noons. 

The first part of logic, therefore, treats o^ 
timple terms ; that is to ea,y, words of saCh a 
kind as can alone be the subject or predicate 
ia a proposition ;^ and which are therefore 
called catefforematic, as man, stone. Some 
words are only syncatefforematic, or accom- 
panying parts of the subject or predicate,' as 
aU, no one ; some also are mixed, as always, 
that is, at all tttnes; none, that is no man: he 
runs, that is, he is running : in which way also 
every grammatical verb can be resolved. 

The hffical (or pure) verb, therefore, is 
nothmg but the «opn1a; all others are unions 
of the participle and the copula. 

The loffieat noun is a simple term significative, 

i" A word which, unnccompanied by any other, may "become 

the predicate or subject of a propoaition, is a simple term, or a 

eategorematic word. Thus in the propositions, Man is a mortal 

being; the office of govemmmX it ta render the people happy; 

the voids man, a mortal being, the office oj gosemmieitt, lo 

' r the peopU happy, are said to be aimple terms, for each 

able of being the subject or predicate of a proposition. 

syncategoremaUc word can alone be the predicate or 

i <rf a propcHitioii. B'aythe. 
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without time. For, from what has been afore- 
said, a simple term is the same as an articulate 
word, in the nominative case^ and by appoint- 
ment significative; but words in the oblique^ 
cases are syncategorematic. 

There are many divisions of nouns, of which 
three are sufficient for the present purpose ; but, 
on account of their manifold utility, I shall add 
five others. 

1. The singular noun is that which signifies 
one individual thing: as Socrates, The com- 
mon noun is that which may signify many things, , 
and apply to each of them separately, as, man} 

2, The definite noun is that which has not the 
participle not : the indefinite noun is that to which 
it is prefixed, as not a man, that is, every thing 
except a man : whence the particle not is termed 
indefinitant. 

^ Oblique cases are all except the nOminatiye : and since 
tiie nominatLve case alone can be a simple term/hence it must 
follow, that all the other cases (that is, the oblique cases) of a 
irord must be syncategorematic. 

I << Every thing which has actual existence is represented 
by a singular noun : a common noun does not represent a thing 
which has actual existence, but an idea or nature common to 
many individuals ; i. e. that idea which is the result of th« 
abstractive fisicalty." Euyshe, 
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3. The positive nouD is that which signifies a 
thing as it were present : the privatise noun is 
that which declares the absence of a thing from 
B subject capable of possessirrg it : the negative 
noun is that which declares the absence of a 
thing from a subject incapable of possessing it. 
Thus^ man is a positive word ; blind is said of a 
man privatively ; blind^ or rather not seeing^ 
is said of a stone negatively. 

4. The univocal noun is that whose one sig^ 
uification is equally applicable to many, as man : 
the equivocal"" noun is that whose dij^erent sig* 
nifications are equally applicable to many, as 
the Latin word Gallus (a bird or ^ a native of 
"Craul:) the analogous noun is that whose one 
signification is unequally applicable to many, 
Bsfoot. 

5. The concrete noun is that which expresses 
a thing as it were free by its own nature, but 
yet connected with some subject, as just : the 
abstract noun is that which expresses a thing 
as it were by its nature connected with some 



^ The eqmyocal noun is a defect in a language, and fallacy 
frequently results from using suck nouns : these fallacies are 
termed/aZ^ocia equivoccuionis, Whately's Elements of Logic. 
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FOBMATION OF PREDICABLES. 11 

subject but neverthelesd independent of it> as 
jusiice. 

6. The absolute noun is that which signifies a 
thing taken by itself : relative nouns are those 
whose conceptions are mutually implied in each 
other, as father and son. 

7. Agreeing nouns are those which may at 
the same time be said of ^the same thing, as 
learned and pious : repugnant^ or opposite nouns, 
are those which cannot be said of the same 
thing at the same time, as white and hlack. 

8. A noun of the Jirst intention is a word 
put in its common use : a noun of the* second 
intention is a word of art, which being taken 
from the common language, philosophy stamps 
anew and regulates. 

§ 4. Of the Formation of Pbedicablbs. 

A singular word is also called individuum, and 
the thing signified by it is one in number ; for 
every thing which may be called one is not 
singular ; but many things, which are mutually 
similar, so far as that similarity goes, are con- 
sidered as one ; for they are called by one and 
the same name, which the de£nition of the word 
does not allow, unless there be virtually, or at 
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least there may be conceiyed to be, some one 
and the same nature which may answer to this 
name* 

Such a nature the mind discoyers, when, iti 
contemplating many singulars, it abstracts from 
their differences ; , that is, regards in things 
those only which agree, neglecting all those in 
which they differ, and thus takes away all 
fbundation of difference, except in number." 
Wherefore, since this nature thus abstracted 
remains independent of eyery difference of the 
singulars, it is allowable to be conceiyed, not as 
different in each, but as the same in all :® and 
so it may be conceiyed to.be a certain universal 
tssmcey or x>ne being emsting in many : and its- 
proper sign will be a noun commofh univocal^ 
of the second intention : in one word, a predi- 
caiky or word fit to be predicated : that is, to 
be uniyocally said of many. 

» Thus, "when we contemplate in our mind a tree^ we regard 
not whether it is a laurel or a plane, lofty or short, fruitful 
or sterile. 

* Hence, (to use the preceding example,) it is evident, that 
the idea tree is applicable to a laurel or to 2k plane, to a lofty 
tree or to a low one, to a fruit tree or to one of the forest : 
it may therefore be regarded as one nature common to all 
individual trees. 
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§ 5. Of the Species of Pbedicables. 

The heads of predicables may be formed and 
defined in the following manner. Whatever 
can be found in many things^ is either their 
whole essence,^ or a part of it, or something 
joined to the essence. Wherefore universals 
or (what comes to the same) predicables are 
five, and not more; namely, genus^ species^ 
difference^ property^ and accident. 

For, 1st. GenuSy is that which is predicated 
of many things, as the materiai or common part 
of their essence, as animal. 2dly. Differenei 
is that which is predicated of many things, as 
the formal or characteristic part of their essence, 
as rational. Sdly. Species^ that which is predi- 
cated of many things, as the whole of their 
essence, as man> 4thly. Property, that which 
is [predicated of many things, as necessarily 
joined to their essence, as risible. 5thly. Acci' 

denty that which is predicated of many things, 

• 
p By essence is understood the nature of any thing, whether 
it be actually existing or not. '^ The essence of anything is 
*that which makes it to be what it is.' If, therefore, it be 
deprived of its essence, or any part of it, it no longer exists 
as it was This essence is not really existing, but it is an 
imaginary nature.'' Huyshe. 
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as contingently joined to their essence, as whiie^ 
blacky to be sitting.^ 

Whence it is manifest, 1st. That B,predieabla 
is said of those things in which an universal 
nature eansts. And therefore that gmm^ which 

^ The following table will represent, at one view, the dif- 
ferent heads of predicables : — 
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is the common part of many essences or species, 
is said of things differing in species^ that is, is 
said of the different species into which it enters ; 
as animal is said of man and hrute. But that 
species is said of things differing in number^ 
that is, of those different individuals, each of 
which has an essence signified by the word ex- 
pressive of the species; thus man is said of 
Socrates and Plato^ and of all in whom human 
nature exists. But the other predicables (as 
will be shewn hereafter) are, for the same rea- 
son, said of things differing as well in species as 
in number. 

And, note, that according to the usual mode 
of speaking, genus and species are predicated 
in quid; (that is, answer the question made by 
quid;) difference is predicated in quale quid; 
property and accident in quale. 

Whence it is easy to deduce the common 
definitions of the predicables. For gmus is 
defined, Prcedicahle quod prcedicatur de plu^ 
ribus specie differentibus in quid. Difference, 
qtiod de pluribus y^eeie vel ntMnero differentibus 
in quale quid^ etc. 

It is manifest, 2dly, That genus is a certain 
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teiholef that is, a logical whoU^ or a whole as &r 
as speaking is concerned ; inasmuch as it con- 
tains (that is, embraces in extent of predica- 
tion) species as its subjective parts. It is also 
manifest that species is a whole, that is, a meta- 
physical whole^ or a whole as far as conception 
goes ; inasmuch as it contains (that is, requires 
for its own perfection) genus as its essential 
parf^n Hence difference added to genus is 
said to divide that genus, inasmuch as it renders 
distinct the thing signified by it ; and to con- 
stitute the species, inasmuch as it completes its 
essence. 

' For the understanding of this paragraph is required a per- 
fect knowledge of the difierence between a logical and a meta- 
physical whole : this is explained in the text [logicum, sive in 
modoloquendi ;77i€^ap%«ict*m,«iveinmodoconcipiendi.] Thus 
metal may be regarded as a totum logicum, since it may be pre- 
dicated or said of gold, platina, silver, etc. each of which will 
consequently be partes logicoe : yet my mind cannot contem- 
plate the idea of gold without regarding the idea oimetal as one 
of its essential parts, and as absolutely, though not alone, indis- 
pensable to its existence. I say, not alone ; for when my mind 
contemplates the idea gold, it contemplates several others as 
indispensably necessary to its existerfce, such are those of 
weight, malleability, colour, etc. Gold, therefore, and by a 
similar mode of reasoning, platina, silver, etc. must be regarded 
as tota metaphysica, while metal will be B,par8 metaphysica. 
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§ 6. Of the Species of Pbedicables. 

Genus is either highest or subaltern : species 
also is distinguished into subaltern and lowest. 
The highest genus is that which cannot become 
the subject of any cognate genus; the lowest 
species is that which may become the subject 
of eyery cognate getius: subaltern genus or 
species is that which may become both the sub- 
ject of a cognate genus ^ and the predicate of a 
cognate species. Now I call cognate^ those 
genera and species which are obtained by per^ 
petual abstraction from the same individuals; 
as man^ animal living leing^ hody^ substance: 
which are obtained from Socrates, Plato, etc. 
by repeatedly rejecting the differences. 

Wherefore, 1st. Difference^ is either generic, 

« Difference, as we proved in the last period of the preceding 
section, constitutes the species ; but in the foregoing paragraph 
we have seen, that there are two sorts of species, the subaltern 
and the lowest : there will consequently be also two sorts of 
difierence ; 1st. That which constitutes subaltern species ; 
2nd. That which constitutes lowest species. Of the first 
kind will be sensible, which constitutes the subaltern species 
of animal, and may be predicated of man, brute, etc. , of the 
second kind is rational, which constitutes the lowest species, 
man, and can be predicated or said only of different individuals, 
Plato, Socrates, Paul, Peter, John, Richard, etc. 
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SPECIES OF PBEDICABLBS. 19 

which constitutes subaltern species^ or specifiCf 
i^rhich constitutes the lowest species ; the latter 
is that which is predicated of things differing in 
number^ the former is that which is predicated 
of things differing in species. Examples, senr 
sibU and rational. 

2. Property also is either generic^ which 
necessarily accompanies the essence of the 
highest or subaltern genus, and which is there- 
fore said to flow and spring from that essence ; 
or specific^ which flows from the essence of the 
lowest species. The former, (generic property,) 
therefore, is predicated of one species and dif- 
ferent individuals. Examples, movable and 
visible^ 

Property, however, is otherwise said to be 
of four kinds : 1. That which applies to the 
species alone, but not to all of it ; that is, to 
one species only, but not to all its individuals ; 
as, to a man to be a grammarian, 2. That 
which applies to all the species, but not to it 
alone ; as, to a man to be a biped. 3. That 
which applies to all the species, and to it alone 

* For the difference between differentia and property, the 
reader may consult Whately and Huyshe. 

P 2 



so 

but not to it at all times; as, the Imaff gr«y to 
a man. 4. That which applies to all the apecies* 
to it alone, and at all times ; as risibiliiy i« a 
man. It is this last kind of property which 
constitntes the fourth ptedicable. 

Accident, since it ia contingently joined to 
the essence, may either be present or ahsent, 
the essence of the subject remaining; meanwhile 
imtouched : to which, nevertheless, it sometimes 
adheres so tenaciously, that by thought alone it 
can be separated or removed from it ; as, th« 
heing a Matiiuan from Virgil. 

Wherefore it ia called imeparable. But that 
which can actually or really be separated, as 
whiteness from a wall, is called separable." 

§ 7. Op Division. 
As a singular word is called individuutn, so 
also a common noun may be termed ditiduum. 
For he is by a metaphor, said to divide it, who 

" AeoidtJiis may be distinguished from propertia by the 

very definitioDB given of them. The latter belong n«e««MWfy, 

erefore, univeriaUy, to an essence ; whereas ^e 

Lre those qualitiet) which do not of neeegsity belong 

ssence, but are mere conttngencies. BitynKf. 
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enumerates the different things signified by it. 
Thus he who says that animal is (that is that 
the word animal signifies) man and brute^ is said 
to dimde animal into man and brute. 

Wherefore division is the distinct enumeration 
of the several things which are signified by a 
common noun, and it is analogous to the distri- 
bution of a whole into its parts. 

Hence also the common noun itself is termed 
the whole divided^ and the separate things sig- 
nified by it the parts or dividing members : also 
the laws for dividing properly are determined to 
be three. 

1st. Let the dividing members separately 
contain less^ (that is, signify lesp) than the 
whole divided: for the whole is greater than 
the separate parts. 2dly. Let the dividing 
members conjointly contain neither more nor 
less than the whole divided : for the whole is 
equal to all its parts. 3dly. Let the members 
of the division be opposite, (that is, not to be 

« The words ^* mimis contineant,*' mean that each of the 
dividing memhers must be less eostendve than the whole di- 
vided. For in logical division the dividing members are always 
more] comprehensive than the totum divisum : though care 
must be taken that they be not so extensive* See note r. 
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mataally contained in each other,) for vithont 
distinction partition is aseless. 

§ 8. On Dbfinition. 

Definition (which is also thas called by a 
metaphor) follows diyision ; the office of which 
(definition) Is to assign conceptions and words, 
by which those things which we wish to he dis- 
tinct from each other, may be known like the 
bonndaties of fields, by their limits. And since 
these things^ongbt to be better known and more 
obvious than the things defined, definition is 
commonly said to be, a tenimce explanatory 
of the thing defined : \ say, a aentmce, that it 
may be distinguished &om the noun : explanct- 
tory, also, for it also egresses the aignification 
of the noun. 

Definition is either nominal^'' which lays open 

J The notainal d^nition can be made bj means of a word 
better knomi ; as when I define cahallnm, tiiat which is called 
1^ another name equus or equum, that which we call in EugUsh 
■te: I define nominallj also when I sa; that Maro m the 
as VirgU, that Nmo is the same as Ovid, 
^minaJi^f^niiion (AH also be made bj the etjrmolt^ of the 
in anch caaes as the use of the word correaponda with the 
m, but not when they are totally difi'erent. Thus I nwy 
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the signification of the word, or real^ which de- 
clares the nature of the thing. The real, again, 
is either (accidental, (or descriptive^) which as- 
signs those things which are accidental to the 
thing defined, (such as causes, effects, proper- 
ties, and other things of that kind ;) or eesen- 
tial, which assigns the constituting parts of the 
essence. Lastly, the essential is either me^ 
iaphysiealf (or logical^ which points out the 
genus and difference ; or physical^ which points 
out the physical parts of the essence ; that is 
those parts which are really distinct: for the 
genus and difference are distinguished only in 
the mind. 

For instance, hnno is c(efined naminaUyj qui 
ex humo; accidentally, a two-legged animal 
without feathers ; metaphysically^ a rational 
animal; physically^ a natural being consisting 
of an organized body and a rational soul. 

The laws of good definition are three in 
particular. 

define a triangle that which has three angles; a quadrangle^ 
that which has four : in the same manner Aldrich has define^ 
hovM^ qui ex humo. 

The nominal definition, it must be observed, has not in 
itself any thing to do with the etymology of a word. On this 
point see Whately, 
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1. Let the defiriition he' adequate to the ooan 
defined ; othenviee it does not explain the 
de/initum. For that definition which is more 
limited than the noon defined, explains only 
a part, when the noun defined is a whole : that 
which is more extensive explains a wholet when 
the noun defined is only a part. 2. Let the 
definition be of ittelf clearer than the noun 
defined. I say, however, per ««, becanse, |)er 
aeeidenst that may be less understood which is 
better known by its own natnre.' 3. l^et the 
definition be included in a just number of pro- 
per words : for from metaphors arises ambiguity, 
from too mnch brevity arises obscurity, and 
from prolixity, confu^on. 



■ Tbiu when I say that a horst is a tithing animal, it is 
possible that the facoltj of iieighing ma; be less known even 
tJuD A«r«e itsel£ 
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CHAR II. 

Of the pure Categorical Proposition* 

Sect. I. — Conditions necessary to form a proposir 
tion : definition of a proposition. — Sect. II. Di- 
yision of propositions ; as to substance, into 
categorical and hypothetical ; the categorical is 
subdivided into pure and modal : as to quality, 
ii»^oaffirmatiyea;»i negative^ true and false : as 
to quantity into universal, particular, singular, 
indefinite : the verse containing these divisions 
is given. — Sect. III. The singular preposition 
proved to be equivalent in syllogism to the uni- 
versal; the indefinite to the particular or univer- 
saly according to the matter ; matter is defined ; 
it is of three Jcinds^ necessary, impossible, con- 
tingent : the universal affirmative proposition is 
typified by A; the universal negative by "E; the 
particular affirmative by I ; the particular ne- 
gative by O ; according to the verses, 

Assertt A ; negat E : universaliter ambcB, 
Asserit I ; negat ; partictUarUer ambo. 

It is proved that in A the subject only is distri- 
buted; in O the predicate only; in I neither sub' 
ject nor predicate ; in E both. — Sectp. IV. To 
prepositions are incident. Opposition and Con- 
YEBSiON : opposition is defined ; a diagram of 
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opposition w eonttrwted, and thence are dedactd 
the four eanom o/oppotiiion. — SKCfr.V. Conver- 
sion u defied; i^ia of two Hnd», simple and by 
aocideDt : A can be converted only hy accident, 
E mth^ simpi; or by accident, I simply, not 
at aU, according to the terse, F Ec I simpliciter 
contertitur, EvA per acci. 

§ 1. What a Proposition i8. 

Tbh second part of logic treats of propori- 

iian or enunciation, wbicb is tbe sign of the 

second operation of the intellect, or judgment 

expressed in words. 

Wherefore, to form a legitimate proposition, 
it IB required, 

1st. That, as to words, it be a tentence of- 
firming or denying, which is its essence. 

Zdly. That, as to sense, it should signify 
something true or false, (that is, should say 
what the thing is, or what it is not,) which is 
necessarily joined to its essence, and conse- 
quently ia it8 property ; whence also it follows, 
" dly. That it must not be ambiguous; for 
it would be more than one sentence. 
either, 4thly, must it be a solecism or un- 
ited ; for then it would hare no sigoification. 
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Therefore, finally, that will be regarded as- a 
legitimate proposition, which, according to the 
common definition, is an asMfiing sentewe^ 
fframwatical and perfect^ signifying something 
true or fahe^ without ambiguity.^ 

§ 2. The Species of Propositions. 

Its divisions are various : 

Ist. The categorical proposition is that which 
declares absolntely ; as, man is risible. The 
hypothetical is that which declares tinder some 
condition ; as, if a man is rational^ he is risible ; 
tt is either day or night. 

That which the categorical proposition as* 
serts is not connected with anything, subsisting 
as it were of itself: that which the hypothetical 
asserts, subsists tinder a condition. Whence 
also this diidsion is said to be derived from the 
substance^ of proposition ; and by its members 

A This definition is of a mixed nature, arising from a com- 
bination of the four preceding requisites for forming a leg!* 
timate proposition : however, " oratio indicativa," i. e. an 
asserting sentence, would have been a sufficient definition. 

i> ''The substance of a proposition is the character ofitsas" 
sertion; i. e. whether tiie assertion be expressed absolutely or 
not absolutely, viz., conditionally ; which are the only ways ii^ 
wliich any assertion can be expressed.'' Huyshe, 

P 



an answer is returDed to him who aska, quce est 
propotitio ? 

The categorical is again divided into pure 
and modal. The hypothetical into conditional 
and disjunctive, etc. The^ure categorical pro- 
|>ositioD, or the proiitio de inease, is that which 
merely affirms or denies ; that is simply declares 
that the predicate either is or is not (inesae) 
in the subject ; as, man is an animal ; man it 
not a stone. The modal proposition is that 
which asserts with tome mode ; that ia with a 
word expressing in what manner (modo) the 
predicate exists in the subject ; as, it if necet' 
sary that a man be an animal ; it ie impoisihla 
that a man he a atone. At present, I treat of 
the pure categorical proposition, and of it 
alone ; intending to treat of the others else- 
where. 

2nd. The qffirmati'Be proposition is that whose 
copnla is affirmative ; as, man is an animal ; not 
to advance ia to retire. The negative is that 
whose copula denies ; as, man ia not a atone ; 
no avaricious man is rich." A true proposition 

The definitiona here given of affiniiative and negative 

iona are not bgicaL Huyake. 

may be oliserved, that a "propoaitioa is called negative 
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is that which asserts what the thing is n as, man 
is an animal. The false proposition is that 
which asserts the contrary : as, man is a stons. 
And, since by means of these species a proper 
answer is returned to him who asks, qualis est 
propositio f (for they answer by the difference 
and property, which are predicated in quale^ 
these two divisions are said to be derived from 
the quality of proposition : the former from 
the quality of the wordy or essential quality ; 
the latter from the quality of the thing, or acci- 
dental quality. 

3rd. The universal proposition is that which 
has for its subject a common term (with an 
universal sign, all, no^ etc. and consequently) 
taken distributively for all the things signified 
by it. The particular proposition is that which 



only when its copula denies " For, not every negative in a 
proposition constitutes a negative proposition, but that only 
which affects the copula. Thus, when I say. Not to advance 
is to retire, the proposition is affirmative, for the negation 
there does not affect the copula, but is a part of the subject 
not to advance, oi the act 4(f not advancing ; concerning 
which subject, the copula affirms the predicate, to retire. 
Again, Thai which is no animal is no man, is an affirmative 
proposition, on account of the copula is ; although both the 
subject and the predicate are negative words. 
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has for its subject a common term, (with a sigti 
of particularity, aome^ certain^ etd. and coDseh 
quently) taken only for a part of its significatecf. 
The singular proposition is that which has for 
its subject a singular noun, (either naturally so, 
or, at least, made so by some sign^) as Socrates 
reads : this man is learned. The indefinite pro* 
position is that which has for its subject a com- 
mon term without any sign, and consequently 
of doubtful extent ; fof the form of words re- 
maining the same, it may I'eceive a different 
force of signification : as man is an animal^ 
viz. every man ; man is learned, viz. some man. 

This division is derived from the quantity of 
proposition, for it is derived from the number 
of those things for which the subject is substi- 
tuted ; whence bIso by these species a proper 
answer is returned to him who asks, quanta est 
propositio ? 

This doctrine the schoolmen have embodied 
in the following verse : 

QiuB ? Ca. vet Hyp. fitialis ? Ke, vd Ajffi 
Quanta F Uni, Far, In, Sing.^ 

d The following table will present, at one view, the different 
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§ 3. Of the Distribution of Terms. 

Id a syllogism, a singular proposition is eqai- 
Talent to an universal; for its subject stands 
for every thing signified by it, Socrates is a 
man^ is universal, because all that Socrates is, 
is only one. The quantity of an indefinite pro- 
position is determined by the matter of the 
proposition, or the extent of connection be- 
tween the extremes, which is of three kinds : 
1. Necessary^ when the extremes agree essen- 
tially. 2. Contingent^ when they agree only 
accidentally. 3. ImpossihUy when they differ 
essentially. Whence the indefinite proposition 
is considered as universal, in impossible and 

subdivisions of propositions, considered as to their substanoe, 

quality, and quantity. 

(Pure, 
( Categorical, \ 
'as to Substanc^j < ( Modal 

( Hypothetical, 

I Negative^ 
Amative, 
False'. 
! Universal, 
Singular. 

d2 



Proposition, 
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necessary matter, but as particular) in conttn* 
gent matter.® 

Wherefore as far as regards syllogism, the 
quantity of proposition is twofold : universal 
and particular. And note, that the universal 
affirmative has for its symbol (or representa- 
tive) the letter A ; the universal negative, E ; 

• The word matter is equivocal, signifying two different 
things ; 1st. That of which the proposition is composed, viz. 
the mbject, predicate, and copula ; 2nd. That concerning which 
it treats, viz. ther««Z agreement or disagreement of the mbjeict 
and predicate, 

Aldrich uses the word matter *n the last sense only : it is of 
three kinds. 

1st. Necessary, when the predicate is necessarily aSSimed 
of the suhject ; as, man, is an animal, 

2nd. Impossihte, when it is impossible for the predicate to 
be affirmed of the subject ; as, man is an ox, 

3rd. Contingent, when the predicate is such, that it is not 
necessary, although it is possible for it to be affirmed of the 
subject ; as, man is learned, 

la necessary matter, the affirmative propositions are always 
true, the negative ones are always false : thus, man is an 
animal, is true ; man is not an animal, is false. 

In impossrhle matter, the affirmative propositions are always 
fs^e^ and the negative always true : thus, m>an is an ox, is flEdse ; 
man is not an ox, is true. 

In contingent matter, universal propositions are fidse, and 
particular propositions are true : as, aU men are learned, no m^en 
are learned, which are false ; some men are learned, som>emen 
are n>ot learned, both of which are true. 
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the particular affirmative, I ; the particular 
negative, 0. 

Ass^rit Aet negat E ; universcditer ambce 
AsserU 1^ negat ; sed particvXarUer arntxk 

Anglice, 

A Mys^ and E denies; both totally. 
1 says, and denies; both partiatfy. 

In an universal proppsition, the affirming 
«ign (A) distributes only the subject ; the nega- 
tive (E) distributes the predicate also. For in 
order that it may be true, that every a if i, 
it is sufficient that some certain b should agree 
with every a; but it is false that no a is b, if 
even any one b agrees with any a. By the 
same argument, in order that it may be true, 
that some a is (, it is sufficient if even any b 
agrees with any a ; but it is false that some a 
is not bf unless that a differs from every b; 
^consequently, in a particular proposition, no 
term is distributed except the predicate of the 
nc^tive, which is always distributed. 

Although, therefore, it may happen that the 
predicate ^ould be distributed in an affirma- 
tive prop*tion, yet it is not so necessarily; 
but it happens so by accident, and by virtue of 
the thing signified, not by virtue of the siga^ 
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Bnt in lajiog down the laws of propoBitions, 
that odIj must be regarded which the structuie 
requires, and not what the seose admits; for 
the former is essential and perpetna], the latter 
variable and uncertain. 

Let this, therefore, be the general rule, that 
in the proposition A, the subject only is distri- 
buted ; in 0, only the predicate ; in I, neither ,- 
in E, both.'. 

§ 4. Op the Oppobixion op Propositions. 

Two propositions are incident opposition and 
conversion, Two propositions are said to be 
opposed, which, having exactly the same pre- 
dicate and subject, differ nevertheless in the 
quantity or quality of the words, or in both. 

The whole doctrine of opposition is collected 
and demonstrated from the adjoined scheme, in 
which A E I are four prepositions, marked 
with their quantity and quality : which are t. or 
/I {true or/alse,) according as the matter is n. t, e. 
(that is necessary, impossible, or continffent,) 
which thing is evident enough from tfjie definition 
' This general rule maj be simplified in the following man- 
< '.univertahdiitTihrUethetaiijeet,awitdlnegc((ivet 
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ss. 



itself of matter. With regard to necessary mat" 
Ur, because in it the extremes of the proposition 
essentially agree ; with regard to impoenbU 
matter^ because in it they essentially differ ; 
with regard to contingent mattery because other- 
wise the matter would not be contingent. 
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Subcontraries. 
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f. n. 
t.i. 
Ot.c. 



By inspecting^ therefore^ this scheme, it will 
be easy, 

1st. To enumerate the species of opposition, 
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which are usually four ; contradictory, contr<ary, 
tubconirary, subaltern. 

Sndly. To form the definitions of each : for 
instance, contradictory oppogition is that be- 
tween (A 0, or E I, that is,) two categorical 
propositiom di^ering hoth in quantity and in 
quality. Contrary opposition is that between 
(A E) two universal propositions differing in 
quality, etc. ^ 

Srdly. To deduce and demonstrate the four 
canons of opposed propositions in the following 
manner : 

I. The contradictories A 0, or E I, are 
not hoth true in any matter, nor both false in 
any; but in whatever matter one is true, the 
other is false.^ 

But it must be obeeryed, that for bontradic- 
tion four things are required ; namely, to speak 
of the same thiujr, 1. In the satne manner : 
2, As to the same part; 3. With reference to 
the tame thing; 4. In tRe same time : of which 

lust be remembered, that contradictor; opposition is 
t complete ; for contradictories aie opposed to each 
t only m quantity, hut ia quality a&a. Hence in every 
matter, if any proposition be (7-a«, its contradictor 
'alte, and vice TersH. 
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conditions if any one be wanting, is and is not 
might properly agree together. For instance, 

1. The corpse of a man is and is not a man ; 
for it is a dead man, and is not a live man. 

2. Zoilus is and is not black ; for he is red as 
to his hair, and black as 4o his face. 3. So- 
crates is and is not long-haired : for he is so, 
compared to Scipio : he is not so, compared to 
Xenophon. 4. Nestor is and is not old : for he 
is so, if you speak of his third life ; he is not so, 
if you speak of his first. 

2. The contraries A E are not true together 
in any matter ; in contingent matter, they are 
both felse : in the other kinds of matter, the one 
is true, the other. is false; that is to say, in ne- 
cessary matter, A is true, E is false; in im- 
possible matter, E is true, A is false. 

8. The subcontrary propositions I O in con- 
tingent matter are both true ; in no matter are 
they both false : in necessary matter, I is true, 
O is false ; in impossible matter, O is true, I is 
false. 

4. The subaltern propositions A I or E O 
may be both true, and both false : or one true, 
and the other Halse. For in necessary mat- 
ter, A I are both true ; in impossible matter^ 
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E O ftre both true ; in the same case A I are both 
false ; and in necessary matter, E O are both 
false ; in conting^ent matter, (on account of A E 
being false, and 1 being trne,)' A I or E are 
one true, and the other talse. 

These canons of apposed propositions may, 
with many others, he demonstrated also in the 
following manner : 

1. The contradictory propositions A O or 
E I cannot be either both true or both fahe. 
For what the one denies, the same does the 
other affirm of the same thing, and as to the 
same part. But this neither nature nor com- 
mon sense can allow to take place. There- 
fore, 

a. If a nniversal is true, the particular, which 
is contuned under it, is true. And,** 

^, If the particular is talse, the unirereal, 
which contains it, is also false. For since the 
subject is distributed in the universal proposition, 
it happens that both in the universal and in the 



I two rules (a and B) are axioms, the trath of which 
lent, as io the following eiamples: a. Every man it 
il ; therefore, Sojne maTi, ii an animal. Again, 
nan U a dog, is false ; therefore, Every man u a 
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particular, the same thing is said of the same 
thing, and as to the same part ; it cannot, there- 
fore, be said at the same time truly and falsely, 
(that is, it cannot be both affirmed and denied 
at the same time.) 

The contraries A E cannot be both true ; but 
in contingent matter they are both false. For 
first. Suppose the universal U> be true, then by 
1 n. the particular will also be true. Therefore, 
that proposition which contradicts the particular 
will (by rule 1) be false. But this is the con- 
trary of the universal, (which was supposed to 
be true.) 

Secondly. Let us take the universal in con- 
tingent matter, then by the matter itself it must 
be false, and its particular must be true : there- 
fore that proposition which contradicts this par- 
ticular, is (by rule 1) false. But this is the 
contrary of the given universal. 

Thirdly. The subcontraries I O cannot be 
loth false ; but they may be both true^ or one 
true and the other false. For they are the two 
contradictories of the two contraries, as is ma- 
nifest in the scheme, comparing them crossways 
with the contraries. Wherefore (by rules I and 
2) the subcontraries are not in any m^kitex false 

B 
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together ; because the coDtraries are not in any 
matter both trm: in contingent matter, the 
subcontraries are both true ; because in this 
same matter the contraries are both false. Bat 
in impossible and necessary matter, the law for 
both is the same, that the one is true, and the 
other false. 

The subalterns ^ I, or E O, may be both 
true or both false ; or one true^ and the otiker 
faUe. For, first. If the subalternant (that is, 
the universal) be true, the subalternate (or par- 
ticular) is true, (by rule 1, a.) Secondly. If 
the subalternate be false, then the subalternant 
will be false, (by rule 1, /8.) Thirdly. If the 
subalternant be false, then that proposition which 
coi^tradicts it, will be true (by rule 1 ;) therefore 
the subcontrary of this contradictory, which is 
the. subalternate of the original proposition, may 
(by rule 3,) be either true or false. Fourthly. If 
the subalternate be true, then its contradictory 
is false, (by rule 1.) Therefore the contrary of 
this contradictory, which is the subalternant of 
the original proposition, may (by rule 2) be 
either true or false/ 

i These deductions with respect to the truth and falsehood 
of propositioDs in the different kinds of matter will be manifest. 
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§ 5. Of the Convebsion of Propositions. 

A proposition, whose extremes are transposed, 
is said to be converted. This may be done in 
many ways, but principally in two : 1. Simply, 
when both the quantity^ as well as the quality, 
is preserved. I. Per accidens, when the quality 
being preserved^ the quantity is changed. 

FEcI simpliciter cowoertUur^ EvA per acei : 
and the conversion is, in both cases, illative. 
For, first. Let E be true, for instance, no A is 
Bf then (since both terms are distributed) every 
A differs from every B. Therefore conversely, 
(this is true,) consequently no B is A, Secondly. 
Let I be true,^ then its contradictory E is false ; 
therefore the simple converse of that contra- 

without the aid of such demonstration as is used in the text, 
provided that the following rules (which may be found given 
above in note e, p. 32,) be borne in mind, viz. 

In TiPnfiaftftnr mattpr \ Affirmatives, true, 
in necessary matter, | Negatives, false. 

In impossible matter, j ^e^XS"' f^. ^ 

mcontingentmatter, j ^^^-^> ^^ 

^ Suppose I, Some man is an anim/zl, to be true, its contra- 
dictory, E, ^0 man is an animal, will be false ; therefore the 
iX)nverse of E, No anirn^d is a Tnan, will also be false ; there- 
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dictory ia also false ; therefore that proposition' 
which contradicts this simple converse, is true, 
(that is, the simple converse of the original 
proposition.) Thirdly. Let E be true; there- 
fore its simple converse is also true ; therefore 
the Gubalternate of this converse is also true; 
but this subalternate is the converse per acci- 
dens of the original proposition (E).' Fourthly. 
Let A be true ; therefore its subalternate is also 
true: then the simple converse of this subal- 
ternate is also true ; but this ia the converse per 
accideps of the original (A).'° 

The other conversions, since they are partly 
ambiguouB, partly false, and partly useless in 
the precepts of syllogisms, are neglected in 
logic. 

fore the contradictory of the converse of B, that is, fifeine ani- 
mal ia a man, will be true ; hut the contradictoij is evidently 
the simple converse of 1. 

' Let UB suppose, no man is a spirit, to be true ; then its 

simple converse will also be trae ; then the subalternate (by 

' \)oit]a,ivoiw%Ta^,SomsspirUis'nataman, (which is the 

Me by accident of iio man w a »pirit), will also be trae. 

IVith respect to converdonpa- accidens, the reader may 

lit Euyahe. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the 'pure Categorical Syllogism. 

Sect. I. The difference between material an(2 formal 
inference is shewn ; a reason is adduced why the 
former is neglected in logic ; a definition q/* syllo- 
gism is given, — ^Sect. II. What is meant by ante- 
cedent, consequent, question, and conclusion, is 
explained; the six canons of syllogisms are prO' 
duced. — Sect. III. The twelve rules of syllogism 
are given and proved : they are all interwoven in 
a Latin tetra^stic. — Sect. TV, Mood and figure 
defined : the sixty-four moods enumerated ; these 
are reduced to twelve, useful in syllogism y the 
others being excluded according to some one of the 
rules of the 3rd sect, ; the four figures of syllogism 
are shewn; the moods which each excludes are 
reckoned up : there remain in each figure six 
moods, the most useful of which have a name ; 
these names are comprehended in five Latin 
verses, — Sect. V. Reduction is defined; it is of 
two kinds, ostensive and per impossibile ; the 
mode of performing ea^h is explained. — Sect. VI. 
The validity of reduction is shewn* — Sect. VI !• 
The enthymeme, the induction, the example^ the 
sorites, are defined^ 

s2 
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§ 1. What Syllogism is. 

The third part of logic treats of argument or 
syllogism^ which is the sign of the third operation 
of the intellect ; namely, discourse or ratiocina- 
tion expressed in pro|)ositions. 

Wherefore, since discourse is the progress of 
the mind from one judgment to another, it is 
manifest that there are required in it, first, some^ 
thing whence discourse may arise ; secondly, 
something else to which it may tend ; thirdly, 
that those two things should so depend upon 
Bach other, that the one may be known by and 
through the force of the other : tor otherwise, to 
know one thing after another, is nothing more 
than to judge repeatedly. 

Now, that whence another thing is to be 
known, ought certainly itself to be first per- 
fectly known ; and therefore, being, as it were, 
known without discourse, is said to antecede^ to 
he laid dow/i^ to be premised : and the rest is 
thence said to be concluded, collected, inferred^ 
and deduced. 

But conseqmnce is of two kinds : 
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Pirst, material; when the consequent is in- 
ferred from the antecedent by the force of the 
terms only, which is the matter of the argument : 
as, man is an animal ; therefore, he is a living 
ieing. 

Second^ formal ; when it is inferred on ac- 
count of the mode itself of collecting, which is 
the form of an argument; sls^ B is A^ C i$ B ; 
therefore, C is A.* If the terms be changed, 
and their disposition (or arrangement) be pre*- 
served, the material will often deceive ; the 
formal consequence always holds good : and 
therefore this latter only is regarded in logic ^ 
the former, as being changeable and deceptive^ 
is neglected. These observations being under- 
stood, I imagine that it is sufficiently obvious 

* 
• As in the following example : 

Every rational being has tJie power of laughing ; 

Every man is a rational being ; 
Therefore, Every man has thepo^oer of laughing. 
This consequence is said to depend on the manner of inferring 
or collecting, ior whatever are the terms, when disposed in the 
same manner, it holds good. As for instance, 

Every animal is a substance ; 

Every dog is an animal; 
Therefore, Every dog is a substance. 
In which, rational being, having the power -of laughir^, 
man^ the original terras, are commuted to animal^ substance, 
dog ; the same order being still preserved. 
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in what sense syllogism is defined ; a zentence^ 
in which certain things (premisses) being laid 
down and granted^ it is necessary that same 
vther thing (conelasion) -should result^ besides 
and on account of those things which were laid 
down and granted. 

§ 2. Thb Syllogistic Canons. 

There are many kinds of syllogism, of which 
t>ne only is enough for the present purpose: 
that is, the simple categorical syllogism^ viz. one 
which consists of three pure categorical propo- 
sitions. Of which (propositions) the two first 
are the antecedent, the third is the consequent : 
which last, when regarded as not in the syllo- 
^sm, (that is, as long as it remains in uncer- 
tainty,) is termed the problem, and the question .*» 

^ Then, suppose I wish to prove the proposition, 
Socrates is happy at the hour of death. 
tJntil I have made the syllogism, it is termed the problem^ or 
question. But when I have completed the syllogism, 

Every wise rnan is happy at the hour qf death ; 
Socrates is a wise man ; 
llheTefovey Socrates is happy at the hour of death; 
Then the proposition, " Socrates is happy at the hour of 
•death," being inferred from the two given propositions, 
(Every wise man is happy at the hour of death, Socrates is 
^ wise man,) is termed the consequent. 
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but in the syllogism, (that is, after the proof is 
made,) it is called the conclusion^ 

There are two extremes of the question, the 
subject and the predicate, concerning the agree- 
ment or disagreement of which inquiry is made, 
by the assistance of some other third term ; and 
this is done on account of the following ca- 
nons, on which the whole force of syllogism is 
founded^ 

1 . Those terms which agree with some one 
and the same third term^ agree with one an- 
other.*^ 

2. Those terms, of which one agrees with, 
while the other differs from some one and the 
same third term, differs from one another. 

3. Those terms which do not agree with 
some one and the same third term, do not 
agree with one another. For let there be two 
terms, A and C, and that no third term of the 



« Two terms are said to agree with each other, when there 
does not exist in the one anything that is not found in the 
other : thus, man and rational being agree ; man and sub- 
stance, when taken in a distributed sense, do not ; but man 
and some certain svhstance may perfectly agree : hence, as 
(Mr. Huyshe observes,) *' regard must be paid to the extent 
in which the terms are used." 



>^ 
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same kind can be aasigued; then they have 
Dotbiog common : cooseqnently they do not 
ag^ree with each other. 

4. Two things, in neither of which exists any 
thing which is not found in the other, do not 
differ from each other. 

5. Those terms which are not proved to 
agree with some one and the same third term, 
are not proved to agree with one another. For 
it may be doubted whether any such third term 
can exist ; and this doubt is not removed (by 
proof.) 

6. Those two terms of which it is not proved 
that one agrees with some one and the same 
third term from which the other diders, are not 
proved to differ ; for it may be doubted whether 
any such third terra can be adduced ; that is, 
whether there can exist in the one something 
which does not exist in the other : and this 
doubt is not removed {by auy proof.^) 



' The object of the fifth and sixth rules is, to shew the neees- 
of having some middle term in order to prove the agree- 
it or disagreement of any other two t«rmB : for if no third 
1 be adduced, there ma; be a doubt whether any such term 
poiHbly be brought forward ; and until this doubt be ri^- 
«d, no conclusion can result. See Huythe. 
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§ 3. The General Rules of Syllogism. 

From these six principles^ the stmotare of 
syUogism is thus deduced. 

1. In e^ery syllogism thers are three terms, 
cmd three only ; for every syllogism proves some 
ooDclusion : and in- that conclusion there are 
only two extremes : and these are not proved 
to agree or differ, without some one, and only 
one third term* 

Now, the predicate of the question is usually 
called the majus eatremum^ the major term ; 
the subject of the question is called the minor 
term : but the third term, with which the ex- 
tremes of the question are compared, is by 
Aristotle called the argument, but usually the 
middle term ; for the predicate of the question 
is generally a term of more extensive significa- 
tion than the middle; and the middle more 
extensive than the minor (or subject of the 
question.) 

2. In every syllogism there are three proposi- 
tions, and three only : two premisses, in which 
the middle term is separately compared with 
the extremes, (namely, the major premiss^ in 
which it is compared with the major term ; the 
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minor premiss^ in which it is compared with the 
minor term ;) and one conclasion, in which the 
extremes are compared with each other. 

N.B. 1. That the major premiss is generally 
called simply the proposition ; the minor, the 
cismmption.^ 2^^QconA\y, That the middle term 
does not enter the conclusion ; otherwise^ the 
same thing wonld be proved by the same ; eon- 
seqaently there would not be three terms. 

3. Nothing is proved by a doubtful middle ; 
for, in this case, there is not brought forward 
some one and the same third term> with which 
either both the extremes may agree, or with 
which one extreme may agree, and from which 
the other may differ. 

4. A middle term not distributed is doubtful: 
for let B be a common term, divisible into b 
and C; then b and are opposite : and yet it 

« In the syllogism, 

All oriental histories are difficult to expound, 

The Bible is an oriental history , 
Therefore, The Bible is difficult to expound, 
the two first propositioDS, taken together, fonn the antecedent; 
the last is the question, or consequent ; the middle term is 
oriemtal ki^ory ; the major term is difficult to expound ; 
the minor term, the Bible : the first proposition is termed the 
major, or the proposition ; the second is called the miiwr. 
or assumption. 
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may with truth he said, some B Is b, and some 
B is 0. Wherefore, some B is a doubtful 
middle term. 

6. Wherefore^ the middle term mtist be distri* 
buted once J at leasts in the premises : hut it will 
be sufficient if it he but once distributed^ For, 
first, to prove A is C, let agree with some B, 
and A with every B ; then A agrees with that 
same certain B with which C agrees : therefore 
there has been brought forward some one and the 
same third term, etc. Secondly. To prove A is 
not C, let G agree with some B, and A differ 
from every B ; then A differs from that same 
certain B, with which G agrees : therefore there 
is brought forward, etc. 

6. The process from an extreme not distri- 
buted in the premises to the same distributed in 
the conclusion^ is faulty. For from some^ does 
not follow all : for, let it be true, that some a is 
bj then it may also be true that some a is not b, 

' As in the syllogisms, 

Every king is some certain man, 

Every man is m>ortal, 
Therefore, Every king is m^tal. 

No soul is some mortal thing, 

Every m^ortal thing is m^atericd, 
Therefore, No soul is material. 

F 
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(for the ^bcontraries may be true together.) 
Therefore, that may be affirmed of eosne A, 
vbicb cannot fae affirmed of all A. Again, let 
it be tme that tome a it not h, then it may be 
true that tome a it b ; therefore, that may be 
denied of tome a, ivbich cannot be denied of 
oU a.* 

7. From negativt prmaiee* nothing it proved. 
For a third term is bronght forward, from which 
both the extremes differ ; hut oot one with which 
both may agree, or with which one may agree, 
and from which the other may differ. 

8. 1/ one qf the premites he negative, the con- 
clation alto muii he so :^ for the other premiss 
IB affirmative : therefore one of the extreme 
differs from the middle, and the other agrees 
with it ; consequently the extremes differ from 
each other : therefore the conclusion is negar 
tive. 

s As in the fault? sjllo^m, 

Simu poor peraoTit art never contented. 

Those inho are never coiUaiied are wo( daerving of 

lore, Ho poor perioiu are d*»erving ofrdiej. 

B in the sjllogism, 

A U labowa-e are perioni lu^fvl to the state, 
HoptTtoat vaefal to the state are eontemptiile, 

bre, No labowrert are c^ntemptiHt- 
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S. Conversely, If the conclusion be negative^ 
ime of the premises will aha be so. For the ex- 
tremes differ from each other; therefore one of 
them agrees with the middle term, and the other 
differs from it; hence one of the premises is 
affirmative and the other negative. 

10. With particular premises nothing is 
proved. For one of the premises must be affir- 
mative : then in it the middle is not distributed ; 
therefore it must be distributed in the other ; 
therelbre that premiss in which the middle 
is distributed, will be negative; then the con- 
clusion will be negative ; and its predicate 
will be distributed, which was not distributed 
in the premiss; for it was either the other 
term of the affirmative premiss, or the sub- 
ject of the negative; but neither of these is 
distributed. 

11. i/* one of the premises be particular , the 
'Conclusion also is particular} Fer, first; let 
one of the premises be particular affirmative : 
then in it neither its extreme nor the middle is 



< Aa in the syllogism, 

Some of t?ie English laws are laws too severe^ 
All laws too seven are unjttst laws, 
Therefore, Some oj the English laws are unjust laws^ 
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distributed ; hence the middle term is distributed 
in the other, which also is universal ; and let 
it be, first, affirmative ; then, in this premiss, 
the middle term is the subject, and the extreme, 
which is compared with the middle, is not dis- 
tributed : therefore neither of the extremes is 
distributed in the premises ; hence neither can 
be distributed in the conclusion : consequently 
the conclusion is particular affirmative. Se- 
condly, let the universal premiss be negative ; 
then the conclusion is negative; but it must 
have one extreme not distributed ; therefore it 
is particular negative. 

Secondly. Let one of the premises be particu- 
lar negative : then the other is universal affir- 
mative ; therefore, in the premises, two terms 
only are distributed ; hence the conclusion has 
one term not distributed ; consequently, as it is 
negative, it must be particular. 

\2. If the conclusion be particular it does 
not necessarily follow that one of the premises 
.. is particular. For it may happen that the sub- 
alternate may suffice for my purpose, when the 
subalternant might be inferred : and, since they 
are both true, it will be allowable to infer either. 
Although, strictly speaking, this mode of arguin^f 
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is not accnrate ; for the truth of the subalternate 
is not deduced immediately from the premises, 
but from the subalternant 

The following tetrastic comprehends the ge- 
neral rules of sjUogism. 

Distribuas medium ;^ nee quartus terminus adsit : 
Utraque nee praemissa negans ; nee particularis 
Sectetur partem conclusio deteriorem ; 
Et non distribuat nisi cum praemissis, negetve. 



Anglioe. 

TTie middle distribute; no fourth term give 
Make not both prem : partic : or negative : 
0* the weaker side let the concltcsionfall, 
And n^er distrilnUe nor deny at all : 
Unless by chance it happen that you knmo 
First in your premises it was done so. 



^ Distribuas m^edium, fifth rule : nee quartus termi/rms ad- 
sit, first rule ; utraque necprcemissa negans, seventh rule : nee 
parHculariSy tenth rule : sectetu/r partem conclusio deteriorem, 
ninth and eleventh rules : et non distribuatnisi cumproemissis, 
sixth rule : negetve, eighth rule. 

The oandusion is said to follow the weaker part, the ''de- 

4ieriorem partem ;" that is to saj, if one of the premises is 

' jn^tive it is negative also ; if particular, it is particular also. 

f2 



§ 4. The Moods op STLUtaisHS. 

It remains to inquire, by means of these 
rules, in how matij ways three pare categorical 
propositions maj be combined, so as to form a 
syllogism. In which inqniry two things are to 
be considered. 

First. The mood, or proper determination of 
the propositions according to quantity and qua- 
lity. 

Secondly. Thejiffure, or proper disposition of 
the middle term with regard to the parts of the 
question. 

The moods are in all sixty-four. For, a; has 
been shown above, four propositions only are 
used in syllogisms A. E. I. O. Wherefore the 
major in the syllogism may be conceived as of 
four different kinds only : and to each major 
may be joined only four different minors ; there 
may be then sixteen pairs of premises : and to 
each pair of premises four different conclusions 
— •'. no more may be given ; there are, therefore, 
;y-four moods of syllogism.' 

This is a mere arithmetical calculation ; for the number of 
liuBtioiis which ixa be made of four things taken three and 
! t<^;etiier is £4 J Biuce 4 x 4 x 4=64. 
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AAA. AAE. AAI. AAO* AEA. AEE. AEI. AEO. 
♦AIA. AIE. AIL AIO. *AOA. AOE AOL AOO. 

EAA. EAE. EAI. EAO. *EEA. EEE. EEL EEO. 
♦EIA. BIE. EIL EIO. *EOA. EOE. EOL EOO. 

lAA. lAE. lAI. lAO. *1EA. lEE. lEL lEO. *IIA. 
HE. IIL no. *IOA. lOE. lOL 100. 

OAA. OAE. OAL OAO. *OEA. OEE. OEL OEO. 
OIA. OIE. OIL 010. *00A. OOB. OOL 000. 



Sixteen of these are excluded by the seventh 
rule, as having both premises negative, viz. 
EEA. EEK EEL EEO. *EOA. EOE. EOI. 
EOO. *OEA. OEE. OEL OEO. «00A. 
OOE, OOL 000. 

Twelve by the tenth rule, as having particu- 
lar premises, viz. IIA. HE. IIL IIO. *IOA. 
lOE* lOL 100. *OIA. OIE. OIL 010. 

Twelve by the eighth rule, as having one of 
the premises negative, but not the conclusion, 
viz. AEA. AEI. ADA. AOL *EAA. EAI. 
EIA. EIL •lEA. lEL ♦OAA. OAL 

Eight by the eleventh rule, as having one of 
the premises particular, but not the conclusioo, 
viz. AIA. AIE. AOE. *EIE. *IAA. lAE. 
lEE. *OAE. 

Lastly, four by the ninth rule, because the 
conclusion is negative, without either of the 
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premises bein^ bo,™ viz. AAG. AAO, AIO. 
*IAO. 

There are therefore exdnded in all fifty-tiro 
inoodB=l 6+12+1 2+8+4, of which tattny are 
contrary to more than one mle," although one 
only has been pointed ont. 

There remain (64 — 52=) twelve moods neefnl 
in syllogism ; to wit, 

AAA. AAI. AEE. AEO. AIL AOO. •EAE. 
EAO. EIO, *IAI. lEO. *0A0. 

§ 5. The FiaoBsa of Stllocishs. 

The fignres of syllogisms are four; for the 
middle term, which compared with both ez- 
tremes, is either, first, The subject of the major 
premiss, and the predicate of the minor, and 
forms the ^m( jSjf are ; or, secondly. The predi- 
cate of both premises, and forms the second 
figure; or, thirdly, The sul^ect of both premisca, 
and forms the tUrd figure ; or, fourthly. The 
e of the major premiss, and the subject 

■sa comMnations, the parts where a ueir inincff pre- 
so, are marked vith so aatemk. 
for uutance, aa the mood OOA, irhich TioUtes 
I), dgbth, uiiitb, tenth, and eleveath rales. 
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of the minor, and forms ^^ fourih figwei all 
which (combinations) are shown in the following 
scheme.® 

The disposition of three terms, yiz. the major A, 
the middle By the minor C, in figure : 



1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


B.A. 


A.B. 


B.A. 


A.B. 


C.B. 


C.B. 


B.C. 


B.C. 


C.A. 


C.A. 


C.A. 


C.A. 



Now, each figure excludes six moods: 
namely. 

First. On account of the middle term not 
being distributed. The first figure excludes 
two, lAI. OAO. The second four, AAA. 
AAI. AIL lAI. The fourth two, AIL AOO. 

Secondly. On account of the illicit process of 
the major.P The first figure excludes four, AEE. 

o These combinations are comprehended in the following 
memorial lines, 

Sub. prae. prima, et bis prae secunda et tertia bis sub. 

Praedicat. ac guarta, et tumpostea subjidtur. 

Numerous examples of each figure are given in the fol- 
lowing notes. 

p Tbat.is^ on aCoowit of m in&actioii of the sixth rule of 
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AEO. AOO. lEO. The second two, lEO. 
OAO. The third four, AEE. AEO. AOO. 
lEO. The fourth two, lEO. OAO. 

Thirdly. On account of the illicit process of 
the minor.4 The third figure excludes two, 
AAA. EAE. The fourth two, AAA. EAE. 

There remains twenty-four moods certainly 
and necessarily conclusive, six in each figure. 

I. 

JAr Every B is A 

bA Every C is B; There/are,^ 

rA Every C is A. 



syllogisins, page 51 ; an example of which may be had in the 
following faulty syllogism of the first figure, mood AEE. 

A Every man is a living being; 

B...... tJVo cow is a man ; therefore, 

E No cow is a living being. 

In the major of which, living being is not distributed, although 
it is so in the conclusion. 

4 By the same reason as that given in the preceding note : 
example in the third figure, mood AAA. 

A Evert man is a rational being; 

A Every man is a living being ; therefore, 

A Eyery living being is a rational being: 

In the minor of which, living being is not distributed, although 
it is so in the conclusion. 
' Examples in bArbAr A. 

Every person beloviu) by ooj) is happy ; 
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cE No B is A 
/A Every C is B; Therefore,^ 
rEnt No G is A. 



dA Every B is A 
rl Some is A; There/ore,* 
I Some G is A. 



Every pious person is bblovid bt gob ; 
Ther^ore, Every piotts person is happy. 

All ANIMALS are endued with sense ; 
All men are animals ; 
Therefore^ All men are endued with sense, 

s Examples in <;EZArE9z^. 

No ENEMY TO GOB is happy ; 
Every wicked man is an eneut to gob ; 
Thertfore, No wicked man is happy. 

No ANIMALS are void of feeling ; 
All men are animals ; 
Therefore^ No men are void offeding, 

^ Examples in c^Arll. 

Whatever is oonbctoivs to eternal happiness is 

desirable. 
Certain calamities are oonbitoive to sternal 

HAPPINESS. 

Therefore, Certain calamities are desirable. 

All men are endued with reason ; 
Som^ animals are men ; 
Therefore, Borne animals are endued with reason. 
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/E No B IS A 

rl Some is B; Therefore^^ 

Some G is not A. 

A Every B is A 

A Every C is B; Therefore^ 

1 Some C is A. 

E No B is A 

A Every C is B; Therefore^ 

O Some G is not A. 



11. 

cE« No A is B 

A Every C is B; Therefore^ 

rE No G is A. 



« Examples in/ErlO. 

Nothing oondctoive to eteknal HAPPunsss U to 
he rejected ; 

Som4 miseries are conducive to btebital happi- 
ness; 
Thereforey Some miseries are not to he r^ected* 

Ao men are destitute of reason ; 
Some animals are men ; 
There/ore, Som>e animals are not destitute qf reason* 

■ Example in cE^ArE. 
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cKm Every A is B 

E« No C is B; Therefore,^ 

trEs No is A. 

/E« No A is B 

tl Some is B ; Therejorey* 

nO Some C is not A. 

JAr Every A is B 

Ok Some CisnotB; Therefore,^ 

O Some G is not A. 



No person in want of everything is happy ; 
Every person contented with his lot is happy ; 
Therefore^^o person contented with his lot is in want of 

every thing. 

J Example in cAmEtstrEs, 

Every true friend helps with his purse his friend ; 
No miser helps with his purse his friend ; 
Thereforey^o miser is a true friend. 

* Example mfEstlnO, 

No virtue is criminal ; 
Some pleasure is criminal ; 
TJv&refore,BomQ pleasure is not a virtue, 

• Example in hArOM}, 

Every good person rejoiqes ^ the happiness of 

othepi; 
Some envious perspp r^oices not at the happiness 

Qf others ; 
Thereforej^mi^ envious person is not a good person. 

o 
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E No A is B 

A Every C is B; Therrforer 

Some G is not A. 

A Every A is B 

E No is B; Therefor 

O Some C is not A* 



III. 

dkr Every B is A 

Ap Every B is 0; I%erefare^ 

tl Some is A. 

/EJ No B is A 

Ap Every B is C; ThwefweS' 

#0n Some is not A. 



^ Example in dkrkpi^ 

Every mao is mortal ; 
Every man is rational ; 
Therrfore, Some rational being is mortaL 

« Example mfElAptOn. 

No yirtue is productive of misery ; 
Every virtue is an effect of labour ; 
TJhertfare, Some effect of labour is not productive of miseiy. 



\ 
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dis Some B is A 

Am Every B is C; There/ore,'^ 

Is Some C is A« 

bOk Some B is not A 

Ar Every B is Cj There/ore,'' 

dO Some C is not A. 

4At Every B is A 

Is Some B is C; Thereforey^ 

I Some G is A. 



d Example in dUAmIs, 

Some wicked men are rich ; 
Every wicked man is miserable ; 
Therefore,8ome miserable men are rich. 

^ Example in bOkArdO. 

Some sciences are not to be sought alter by pious 

men; 
Every science is productive of honour ; 
Thertfore,Bome things productive of honour are not to be 

sought after by pious meiL 

t Example in c^A^I^L 

Every person who commands his passions is a king; 
Some persons who command their passions are 
poor; 
Therrfore, Some poor persons are kings. 
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/Er No B IS A 

h Some B is 0; Therefore^^ 

On Some G is not A. 



IV. 

brAm Every A is B 

An Every B is C; Therefore^ 

tip Some G is A. 

cAm Every A is B 

E» No B is G; Thertfore, 

E« No G is A. 



.¥ 



» Example in/ErI«0». 

Nothing that God asserts is false ; 
Such things which God asserts are beycmd the 
human understanding ; 
r^ere/bre, Something beyond the human understanding f is 

not false. 

* Example in brAmAntIp, 

Every one who envies hates also ; 
Every one who hates is a murderer ; 
Therefore, Some murderer is one who envies. 

> Example in cAmRnEs, 

All the miseries of life are temporary ; 
Nothing temporary is intolerable ; 
Therefore, No intolerable things are the miseries of human life. 
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dl Some A is B 

f»A Every B is C; Thwefwe^ 

t\$ Some G is A. 

/Es No A is B 

h^ Every B is C; Therefore^^ 

On Some G is not A, 

/rEs No A is B 

1$ ' Some B is 0; Th&refore^ 

On Some G is not A. 

A Every A is B 

E No B is ; Therefore, 

O Some is not A. 



k Example in e^TnArl^. 

Some poor persons speak to the purpose ; 
Every person who speaks to the purpose is to be 
noticed ; 
Therefore^ Some persons to be noticed are poor. 
J Example iii/E«A/)On. 

No king is immortal ; 
Every immortal thing is a spirit ; 
TJierefore, Some spirit is not a king, 
m Example mfrEaleOn, 

No person who envies others is contented with 

his lot; 
Some persons contented with their lots are poor ; 
Therefore^ Some poor people do not envy others. 

G 2 
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Barhara^ CelarenU Darii^ Ferioque^ prions i 
Oesare, CamestreSy Feitino, Barokoj secundse 3 
Tertia, Darapti^ Disamis^ Datiii, Felaptcn^ 
Bokardo^ Ferison^ habet : quarta insnper addit 
Bramantip^ Camenes^ DimariSjFtfsaponyFresisan* 
Quinqne 8ubaltem% totidem generalibua orti, 
Nomen habent nnllam, nec^ si bene colligis, 
Qsum.° 

§ 6. On thb Dbmonstratiot^^ op the 

Moods. 

And from the first and second principle, it is 
sufiiciently manifest that all these twenty-fonr 
*moods are conclusive, for this reason, because in 
them the agreement or disagreement of their ex*- 
tremes is inferred certainly and necessarily .p 

Q The use of these names may be seen in the seventh para^ 
graph of the following section. 

o " Nee si bene colligis usum," according to the twelfth rule 
of syllogism, (section III.) which declares, that to draw a 
particular conclusion, when it might have been universal^ is 
very unscientific, although not incorrect. On this point the 
reader may consult Huyshe. 

p That the twenty-four moods we have given are necessarily 
conclusive, is proved by trying them by the twelve rules of syl- 
logism, none of which do they violate : now, as these twelve 
rules depend upon the two postulates, " Q;aoe conveniuni in 
uno aliquo eodeTnque tertio, ea conveniurU inter se ;" and 
^^QiLorum unum convenity alterum differt uni et eidem 
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Which tbing Aristotle demonstrates excel- 
lently in the following manner. 

He first lays down a theorem, which the 
schoolmen call the dictum de omni et nullo^ viz. 
'^ That which is predicated universally of ano^ 
ther, (i.e. of a distributed term,) whether affir- 
matively or negatively, is in like manner pre- 
dicated of all things contained under it.^ 

This theorem being admitted, which is an 
axiom obvious of itself,) it is at the same time 
evident, that the four first moods of the first 
figure are certainly and necessarily conclusive. 
For their major premiss shews that the major 
extreme is predicated of the middle distributed ; 
and the minor premiss shews that the minor 
extreme is contained under the middle. 



tertio, ea differurU inter se .•*' [page 61] it follows, that the 
taruth of the condu^ons, iDferred in these tweuty-four moods, 
depends silso on those two principles. 

In the following sections (sixth and seventh) the same thing, 
namely, the truth of the inference in these twenty-four moods, 
is demonstrated in another manner, conformably to the method 
adopted by Aristotle. For this purpose, it is proved, first, 
that the four first moods of the first figure are necessarily 
conclusive. Secondly. That dl those of the other figures are 
equivalent (that is, may be reduced) to one of those four, with- 
out affecting the conclusion : hence it must foUow, that all tho 
moods are necessarily conclusive. 
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Wherefore, the four above-mentioned moods 
want nothing by which the necessity of the con- 
elasion may become eyident, besides those things 
which are laid down in their premises. For all 
the others want some thing or things, which, 
although necessarily existing on account of the 
premises, nevertheless are not expressed in the 
syllogism. Hence Aristotle terms the former 
perfect^ the latter imperfect ; the schoolmen call 
them direct and indirect ; because by the former 
one advances directly towards the conclusion, as 
it were to one's aim ; by the others one may 
arrive at the same point, but one must first turn 
toward some thing else;*i 

fl That is, to prove the necessity of their conclusion, they 
want some thing or things, which are implied, but not ex- 
pressed in the premises. For instance, in the syllogism, 
/E* No infidel will be saved through Christ, 

tl Some of the Jews wDl be saved through Christ ; Tfoerefore, 
nO Some of the Jews are not infidels ; 
to prove the conclusion trae, it is necessary that we convert 
simply the major, and the syllogism then becomes 
/E No person who is saved through Christ is an infidel ; 

rl Some of the Jews are saved through Christ ; Therefore, 
Some of the Jews are not infidels ; 
in which the conclusion may be directly proved to be legitimate, 
by the "Dictum de omni et nullo." Now the converted pro- 
position is implied, but certainly not expressed, in the original 
^major proposition of the syllogism. See Huyshe, 
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We asLjt therefore, that the indirect moods 
are perfected^ recalled, and reduced, when, by 
some direct mood, they (the schoolmen) de- 
monstrate the force of their inference. And 
reduction is defined, the changing of an im^ 
perfect mood into a perfect one, whereby the 
necessity of the inference may become evident, 
thongh before not evident. Now this may be, 
when evidently (i. e. in the first figure) it is 
demonstrated by the force of the premises that 
the conclusion either, 1st, is such, or 2nd, cannot 
be otherwise. Hence reduction is either ostm- 
sive or ad impossibile. 

The application of both these kinds of reduc- 
tion to the moods which have a name, is indi- 
cated by the names of the moods themselves, 
made for this purpose by the schoolmen. For 
in these names the three vowels are so many 
propositions, having the marks of their quantity 
and quality. The initial consonants, B.G.D.F. 
denote that mood of the first figure to which the 
reduction is made. S.P. indicate that the pro- 
position, which the vowel immediately preceding 
expresses, must in the reduction be converted. 
S. simply; P. per accidens. M. shews"that 
the premises must be transposed. E. shews 
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that the redaction must be mside per impossibile ; 
i. e. that instead of the premiss, to the type of 
which it is attached, must be taken the con- 
tradictory of the conclusion.' These things 
being done as enjoined, there is obtained in 
the first figare, a conclusion, either the same 
as the given one, or inferring the same, or else 
the contradictory of the premiss, as in the fol- 
lowing examples : 

oE^ No A is B 

Ar Every C is B ; Therefore^* 

E No is A. 



r These rules are conprehended in the followmg technical 
verses: 

S vult simpliciter verti ; P Yero per acci. 
M vult transponi; K impossibili dud. 

■ Thus, cEs No animal is an incorporeal heing ; 

A All animals are incorporeal beings ; Therefore^ 
rE Ko angel is an animal. 

To prove the conclusion necessarily true, I reason m the fol- 
lowing manner ; if the premises are true, especialljthe major, 
its simple converse will also be true, viz. No incorporeal being 
is an animal : by the help of this converse, and the original 
minor, I obtain the same conclusion in Celarent, in which I 
know it must be true. 

cE No incorporeal being is an animal ; 

lA All angels are incorporeal ; Therefore^ 

rE^ No angel is an aninuJ. 
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Rednced to, 


« 


oE 


No B is A 




;a 


Every is B; 


Therefore^ 


rEfU 


No is A, 




dl$ 


Some B is A. 




Am 


Every B is C; 


Th&tefore^ 


It 


Some is A. 
Beduced to 




dk 


Every B is 




rl 


Some A is B; 


Thereforey 


I 


Some A is G. 





bAr Every A is B 
0* Some CisnotB; Thtrrfare,'' 
Some C is not A. 



^ Thtus, J>l8 Some rich men are miserable ; 

Am All rich men are envied ; Therefore^ 
1b Some envied persons are miserable. 
In order to prove the conclusion ; by redaction, (i, e. Iff the 
amplication to the " Dictum de omni et nuUo/') 8 sheira that 
tho major premiss must be converted ; m, that the premises 
most be transposed ; and the last a, that the conclusion must 
be oonvertedy and then the syllogism will be in the first 
figure ; thus, 

PA Every rich man is envied ; 
rl Some miserable person is rich ; Ther^ore^ 
I Some miserable person is envied. 

« dA All the fiuthfiil in Christ are saved \ 
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Reduced to, 
bAr Every A is B 
JA Every is A; Therefore^ 
rA Every is B. 

§ 6. Of the Validity op Reduction* 

The validity of ostensive reduction is shewn 
thus. From the premises of the syllogism to 
be reduced, are necessarily collected the pre- 
mises of the reduced syllogism by the prescribed 
conversion: and from these premises, by the 
first figure,, the conclusion of the reduced syllo- 



rOk Some of the Jews are not saved ; Therefore, 

Some of the Jews are not faithful in Christ 
k shews that the redaction is to he niade per impossHnli : 
according to the role given in the text we shall then have, 

bAr All the faithful in Christ are saved ; 

bA All the Jews are faithful in Christ ; Therefore, 

rA All the Jews are saved, 
lilow hy the premises of the original syllogism, (which are ad* 
mitted to he true,) we know the proposition, All the Jews are 
Moed, must he false ; consequently the conclusion of our last 
syllogism (Barhara) is false: therefore one of the premises must 
be so. But we know by hypothesis that the maj or is true; con-» 
sequently the minor. All the Jews are Jaithful in Christ, 
must be false: its contradictory will therefore be true. But this 
(viz. Some of the Jews are not faithful in Christ,) is tiie con- 
clusion of the original syllogism, which is thus proved to be true. 
On impossible reduction the reader may consult Ruyshe. 
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gism is obtained ; which will be either the con- 
clnsion itself of the syllogism which was to be 
reduced, or, by illative conversion, will become 
such. 

The validity of reduction per imposrihile is 
shewn thus. Since by the hypothesis the pre- 
mises are always true, therefore the contradic- 
tory of a premiss is never true ; therefore the 
contradictory of the conclusion will never be 
true : (for it is demonstrated in Barbara^ that 
these, the premises and conclusion, are at the 
same time true :) hence the contradictory of the 
conclusion is always false ; therefore the conclu- 
sion itself is always true. 

§ 8. The sPECiAii. Bulbs of Figures. 

It is clear from what has been said before 
I. That simple syllogisms, certainly and neces- 
sarily conclusive, may be made in twenty-four 
moods, six in each figure. 

II. And that by some one of these moods, 
any pure categorical conclusion may be proved ; 

* It must be remembered, that impossible reduction is 
only applied to two moods ; viz., Baroko and Bokardo, both 
of which are reduced to Barbara, 
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nameljm A by one mood, E by four, I by seveir,. 
by twelve. And, again, in the first figure any 
conclusion may be deduced ; in the second^ all 
negatives^ and those alone; in the third, all 
particulars, and those only ; in the fourth, any 
conclusion^ except A. 

Finally. Of the premises, we see that in the 
first and second figure the major premiss is 
always universal; i^ the first and third the 
minor is always afiirmative ; in the second, one 
of the premises is negative ; and other observa- 
tions of this kind, which the names themselves 
of the moods sufiiciently indicate. 

And hence, by inspecting the scheme of the 
moodp, it may be easily inferred with what kind 
of a middle term any pure categorical question 
may be proved. For instance, a question, A is 
proved in Barbara; with a middle term of 
which the predicate of the question is afiirmed 
universally, and which is likewise universally 
affirmed of the subject of the question ; and in 
like manner with the other moods« 

Observe, however, that to bring forward a 
nameless mood, betrays a want of skill in dis- 
putation, for more is laid down in the premises 
than is necessary for the conclusion. Wherefore^ 
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also, the nameless moods haye not hitherto been 
numbered amongst the moods ; although they 
cannot be denied, if at any time they be (through 
ignorance) employed.^ 

Obserye, also, that the fourth figure is worse 
than the other three ; for different reasons, but 
principally on this account, yiz, because it pre- 
dicates the middle term of the major, the major 
of the minor, and the minor of the middle, that 
is, the middle term uselessly of itself. 

III. Amongst syllogisms are numbered other 
species of arguments, which are not, strictly 
speaking, syllogisms, and yet are not so faulty 
as therefore to deserye to be excluded ; as, for 
instance, those in which some part of the argu- 
ment is not brought forward, but which it is 
easy, by thought, to supply. 

1st. Th>e mthymeme : the antecedent of which 
consists of a proposition and a judgment ; for 
judgment is a proposition in the mind : example, 
man is an animal; therefore, he is a living 
being. It is also called by Aristotle, the orato- 
rial syllogism ; and if the whole of its force be 
comprised in a single proposition only, he terms 

y This alludes to the twelfth rule of syllogisin ; (see § 3 
of this chapter.) 
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it an enthymematic sentence : both of these are 
by Qaintilian called^ senientia cum rationed 
as, since you are a mortal^ hear not immortal 
hatred. In order to form a syllogism, one of 
the premises is wanting in the enthymeme, but 
whether it be the major or the minor, is known 
by the question. 

2d. The Induction : in which as much as is 
necessary is laid down about singulars^ and 
afterwards the same is assumed about univer- 
sals; as, thie^ that^ and the other magnet at- 
tracts iron : therefore, every magnet does so. 
It is, therefore, a kind of enthymeme ; namely, 
a syllogism in Barbara, whose minor premiss is 
suppressed. 

3d. The excmple: (Aristotle'^s oratorial in- 
duction :) wherein what is laid down with regard 
to some known singular, is assumed with regard 
to some unknown singular : as Sylla and 
Marius injured the republic; therefore, CoBsar 
and Pompey will injure it. The minor, also, 
of the example is suppressed ; wherefore, (as 
in the others,) I say, that the question is as- 
sumed ; nor can any conclusion be drawn ex- 
cept from what is laid down, and from what is 
understood. 
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4th. The sorites is that in whose antecedent^ 
from the regular series of the terms^ each pre- 
ceding term becomes the subject . of the suc- 
ceeding proposition, until^ from the subject of 
the question one arrives at the predicate. For 
instance, man is an animal; an animal is a 
living being ; a living being is a substance ; 
therefore, man is a substance. Hence in the 
sorites there are. as many syllogisms under- 
stood as there are intermediate propositions, 
(or, if you like, as many as there are interme- 
diate terms in the antecedent,) whence it takes 
its name from a heap.^ 

5th. To the sorites is allied that sort of syllo- 
gism, one of whose premises is an enthymematic 
sentence ; as, no unjust man is to be loved; every 
tyrant being cruel^ is unjust ; therefore, no tyrant 
is to be beloved. This syllogism, indeed, has 
not any peculiar name ; but the antecedent of 
the enthymematic premiss is the prosyllogism of 
Aristotle. 

* The name " sorites" comes from the Greek word ahphs, 
" a heap." " A sorites is nothing more than a number of con- 
densed syUogisms, which may easQy be expanded, so as to be 
in the regular form : it does not require any reduction, for it is 
ah-eady in the Jirst figure, although it may appear to be in 
the fourth, because the premises are transposed."— ^«^y«A«. 
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6tb. In this place we may, finally, mention 
that abridged mode of disputing, very commonly 
nsed by opponents, viz. the suppressing of the 
conclnaion: since it is the question itself of 
which the respondent is not supposed to be 
ignorant. 
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